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Memorabilia. 
(8 Nov. 16, 1240, died St. Edmund Rich, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. No more 
gracious figure than his meets us in thir- 
teenth-century England. Like many another 
of our mediaeval bishops—St. Anselm (d. 
1109); St. Thomas of Canterbury (d. 1170) ; 
St. Hugh of Lincoln (d. 1200) ; Stephen Lang- 
ton (d, 1228); St. Richard of Chichester (d. 
1253), Edmund’s dearly-loved pupil, and 
later his chancellor; Robert Grosseteste (d. 
1253)—he bore a chief part in the political 
struggles of his time. They wrestled with 
kings. St. Edmund was not politically, nor 
even as an administrator, the most successful 
of them, and like so many of his peers found 
himself an exile; as an exile he died, at 
Soisy, whither he had come in failing health 
from Pontigny for the sake of the more 
bracing air. It was his personal character— 
his great severity towards himself, and his 
extreme charity and gentleness towards 
others; his learning and sympathetic power 
as a teacher; the complete purity of his life, 
and his intense devotion to Our Lord which 
both kindled the reverential love of his con- 
temporaries and have endowed his memory 
with fragrance even down to modern times, 
strangely though some of his thoughts and 
practices may strike many of us. He slept 
little, and that little seldom lying down, Dur- 
ing his last illness he did not lie on a bed, 
but sat in a chair propped with cushions, 
sometimes resting his head on his hand. He 
talked with those about him and gave his 
mind to their affairs, and two days before he 
died wrote a touching and graceful letter to 
William of Norwich, sending him his last will 
and testament and recommending to his kind- 
ness Robert of Essex, the bearer. He gave 
pairs members of his household a testi- 
m 
known handwriting being ‘‘ more efficacious 
than my seal” in the eyes of those to whom 

















the writing was addressed. He left money 
for the poor; his body to Pontigny; to his 
two sisters, nuns at Catesby, his grey cloak 
of camelot and a lamb’s-wool cape, together 
with a silver engraved plate having figures 
of Our Lady with the Child, the Passion, and 
the martyrdom of St. Thomas. His last be- 
quest—his drinking-cup—was to Richard de 
la Wych (St. Richard), ‘‘ quem jamdudum 


nobis invisceramus.’’ He died at sunrise 
with the words ‘“‘ Into Thy hands... ”’ on 
his lips. 


We were delighted to find in the Winter 

number of the Journal of the Society for 
Army Historical Research an article on Jacob 
of Jacobabad. His is one of the finest British 
figures in nineteenth-century British India, 
and though he has received no small mead of 
praise from the well-informed, we think recog- 
nition whether of his quality or of his 
achievement still remains narrower than they 
deserve it should be. Born in 1812, he died 
in 1858, worn out at forty-six by his multi- 
farious labours. Mr. Charles ffoulkes, who 
writes the article, perhaps hardly stresses suf- 
ficiently Jacob’s wonderful and sympathetic 
understanding of the Indian mind and his 
power to elicit its love and loyalty. A bril- 
liant engineer, cavalry commander (he was 
Commandant of the Sind Irregular Horse) 
and swordsman, he was also a signal success 
as Officer in charge of a district. As Chief 
Political Officer of the Western Frontier, he 
turned a desert into a flourishing agricultural 
countryside by bringing to it water from the 
Indus, 60 miles away, while his headquarters, 
a village of mud huts called Khanghur, 
became the town of Jacobabad—a town with 
no walls or forts, defended by the personality 
of its founder. Mr. ffoulkes gives an amus- 
ing example of his resourcefulness. The 
bridge of boats over the Indus at Sukim was 
swept away while Jacob was in charge of 
the Ordnance there. The experts reported 
that it was quite impossible to get a rope 
across. Jacob, with twenty Lascars, cut 
down trees, built masonry piles and floated a 
7-inch cable across. Then the experts said it 
would take ‘‘ thousands of men for months ”’ 
to stretch the cable, whereupon Jacob, with 
his twenty Lascars, in the course of a single 
evening, stretched it ‘‘taut as a bar” by 
means of a boat running backwards and for- 
wards. This account of Jacob (containing 
much we have not space to mention) serves 


y written out by his own hand—the well- ; as introduction to detail of his activities as 


an inventor, particularly his rifle, which is 
described and illustrated. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





NOVELISTS’ NOVELISTS. 


E other day I read a _ delightful 

novel, ‘The Heel of Achilles,’ by 
E. M. Delafield, who follows the career 
of her heroine from her start as an 
orphan girl to motherhood and widowhood. 
After getting employed in a shop, she pub- 
lishes a story. So she ranks among the 
novelists whom novelists have invented. It 
struck me that it would be interesting to see 
what writers of fiction have made of people 
like themselves in their stories, as I was con- 
cerned with novels in different ways for many 
years. These writers are naturally made 
attractive people, witty, perhaps—but at least 
able to engage our attention with their talk. 

In general, I have not found novelists so 
bright as they are represented. They are apt 
to be dull and silent in company, as if, 
instead of taking their proper part in the 
conversation, they were rather gathering 
material for their next book. Indeed, I have 
found remarks of mine reproduced in current 
fiction, without, of course, any acknowledg- 
ment of their author. 

The writer of a first book who makes fame 
and fortune by it is not, I fear, likely, though 
that idea has been encouraged by thoughtless 
writers of fiction. ‘‘ Thoughtless,’”’ I say, 
because a young author lacks experience of 
life and is beginning the difficult art of 
arranging his matter in just proportions, and 
exhibiting it with an effective mixture of 
dialogue and comment. Can he, or she, do 
this straight off? Considerations unconnected 
with literature may help. A name otherwise 
well known may work wonders for an author. 
The various writings of the beautiful Mrs. 
Robinson are dull enough, but her connection 
with George IV, and her well-advertised face, 
were a guarantee for a quick sale when she 
published a romance. Did she not write poems 
for the Morning Post? It was reported in 
the Press a few years ago that a lady pro- 
minent in society and well known to 
journalists had got £20,000 for her first novel. 
I am not responsible for the figure and hope 
that the publishers got their money back. A 
journalist who turns novelist may expect two 
or three good notices, but good reviews do not 
necessarily mean good sales. An author 
writing his first novel has no right to expect 








a success or handsome terms for the privilege 
of publishing his book, and a second edition 
may not mean much in the way of money, 
Residence in London is an undoubted advan- 
tage, and good country novelists who live 
outside it have taken some time to win the 
place they deserve with the ‘‘ reading public,” 
That mysterious body is freakish enough in 
choosing its favourites, and in the present 
jungle of fiction a good book may be missed. 

Disraeli revived his youthful performance, 
‘Vivian Grey,’ with reluctance, having re 
fused for more than a quarter of a century 
to reprint it. He noted the defects of books 
by young writers, 

Nor is it necessary to remark that a total 
want of art must be observed in their pages, 
for that is a failing incident to all first efforts, 

I did not expect Miss Delafield’s young 
heroine to reach success with her first novel. 
She had had very little experience of writing 
and did not go to the publisher who haunted 
the house of her patroness. That lady, how- 
ever, eager to make ‘‘discoveries’’ of odd 
authors, like a plumber who wrote poetry, did 
get her another publisher. Her novel was 
very short, sold at 3s. 6d. It told of her own 
sudden disillusionment at the hands of a lover 
who turned out to be already married. She 
idealised herself and coarsened him, throw- 
ing in a comic family, and achieved “ a curi- 
ously genuine pathos.’’ Curiouser still, she 
found the writing of her book ‘‘ astonishingly 
easy,’’ but not that of the next, which she 
gave up before finishing it. So she was not 
a born writer. 

David Copperfield had written his third 
work of fiction towards the end of his reminis- 
cences, but no details are given, We are 
better informed about the ‘ Walter Lorraine’ 
of Arthur Pendennis, which was written when 
he was still far from mature. But he had 
good London connections and he was the sort 
of confident, dashing cub that is popular in 
society. Also, he had an admirable mentor 
in his friend Warrington, whose candid 
criticism and sound advice doubtless did much 
for the book. He saw the rough draft of it 
and thought well enough of it to suggest that 
it was worth revision during the next holiday- 
time. It was to be taken to the market when 
it had acquired a more modern air, had lost 
some of its “‘ green passages,”’ and had gained 
“a little comedy and cheerfulness and satire, 
and that sort of thing ’’—things not easy to 
add offhand, one would have thought. War 
rington said the book was “ not a wonder 
of wonders, but it will do very well.” It did 
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not take the town by storm, but it had a 
considerable success. The book market was 
not crowded then as it is now. 

Only one writer, so far as I know, has 
drawn himself as large as life in a novel. 
This was Charles Reade, whose Francis 
Rolfe was pretty near his own name and 
figured in ‘A ‘Terrible Temptation.’ The 
house in Albert Gate was reproduced, the 
study of many mirrors, and the collection of 
notebooks which provided the novelist’s 
detail and gave him a ready means of turning 
on any critic who queried it. His personal 
characteristics and methods of work—even, I 
believe, his figure and appearance—were re- 
produced. All this indicated a sense of his 
own importance which many novelists have 
been unable to reach, but modesty was not 
Reade’s failing. 

Meredith’s Diana of the Crossways had 
plenty of confidence, too, and was generally 
spoilt in society, which enjoyed her Irish 
vivacity and repeated her epigrams. The 
‘most influential of editors’ said that, ‘‘ if 
she writes as well as she talks, her work is 
worth trumpeting.’ Two male friends were 
also busy preparing the way for a success, 
and since the heroine of ‘The Princess 
Egeria’ was ‘‘a living portrait of the 
Princess of Highest Eminence, the Hope of 
all Civilisation,’’ the snobbish heart of the 
public was deeply moved. Reviewers were in 
full cry after her, ‘‘ causing her to fly over 
editions as clean as a doe the gates and 
hedges.” Happy Diana! The editions 
did really run like fires in summer furze; and 
to such an extent that a simple literary _per- 


formance grew to be respected in Great 
Britain, as representing Money. 
Leonard Merrick always wrote well, 


winning the praise of his fellow-craftsmen, 
and in his ‘Cynthia’ he has shown the 
dangers of relying on the success of one book 
as @ sure presage of success in literature. 
His hero was irresistibly attracted by 
Cynthia, a charming person with little gifts 
for literary appreciation, and in spite of 
doubts about his future, evident to himself 
and freely expressed by his friends, he 
married her. Then he learnt that a thousand 
pounds does not go very far when you are 
setting up house and have to make a good 
appearance, and have previously been travel- 
ling abroad in a style which suggests a good 
settled income. Turning suddenly to writing, 
he had got the thousand pounds and very 
flattering reviews out of his first novel. His 
next, on which he lavished the utmost care, 
was refused, and he found himself stranded 





in Paris, humiliated with his wife and child 
by irate landladies who insisted on keeping 
hold of his luggage. This is a history which 
has more truth about it than some roseate 
views of authorship. 

The popular writer of fiction is well hit 
off by Henry James in his excellent short 
story, ‘The Lesson of the Master.’ He is 
contrasted with his young friend who writes 
fine prose. He says to him: 


Don’t become in your old age what I have in 
mine the depressing, the deplorable illustration 
of the worship of false gods. 
and these are 


idols of the market; money and luxury and the 
‘world,’ lacing one’s children and dressing 
one’s wife; everything that drives one to the 
short and easy way. All the vile things they 
make one do! 

To talk of hothouse plants he replies: 


I produce mine between 10 and 1 every morning. 
I bloom with a regularity! 

Another short story of James deals with 
‘The Death of the Lion,’ an author pursued 
by the relentless vulgarity of the Press, adver- 
tisement, and society ladies: 

He once told me that he had no personal life 

to speak of since his fortieth year, but had 
more than was good for him before. 
At the end he dies in the house of a lady who 
has asked him to meet a Princess. His 
precious MS. sketch of a new book is borrowed 
by his hostess, lent without his leave, and 
lost. But he is fashionable enough to be 
pestered by people who have no interest in 
his work : 

He’s beset, badgered, bothered, he’s pulled 
to pieces on the pretext of being applauded. 
People expect him to oe them his time, his 
golden time, who wouldn’t themselves give five 
shillings for one of his books. 

A young painter was after him to sit for 
his portrait. ‘‘ His little game ... was to 
be the first to perch on the shoulders of 
renown.”’ The Press, too, was eager to get 
hold of the famous man and print his views: 

The people I was angriest with were the 
editors of magazines who had introduced what 
they called new features, so aware were they 
that the newest feature of all would be to make 
him grind their axes hy contributing his views 
on vital topics, and taking part in the periodical 
prattle about the future of fiction. ... 

It is a bitter exposure of manners, but who 
shall say that it is overdone? Publicity, 
since the death of Henry James, has made 
notable advances, 

Ienoro. 
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THE VISCOUNTS WENMAN OF 
TUAM AND THE 
BARONS WENMAN OF KILMAINHAM. 


THEIR CONNECTIONS WitTH IRELAND. 
(See ante p. 326.) 


HE eldest son Sir Thomas Wenman was 

born about 1596 and succeeded his father 

at Thame Park and Twyford as 2nd Viscount, 

In ‘ Printed Calendar of State Papers, Ire- 

land, Adventurers 1642-57, p. 123,’ appears 
the following : 

Receipts 18 April, 13 July, 4 Oct., and 20 
Dec. 1642 for £600 in all paid by Thomas Lord 
Viscount Wenman as Adventurer for lands im 
Ireland. 


and on p. 345: 


List of Adventurers who drew land in 
Garricastle Barony in King’s County 


Lord Wenman 


In ‘ The Book of Survey and Distribution,’ 
P.R.O., Dublin, the following description of 
Garrycastle Barony appears: p. 26. King’s 
County, Garrycastle Barony, Limanaghan 
Parish. 

Nos. 4 and 42. Killinagoranagh 249} acres, 
forfeited by John McFirr Coghlan as to 974 
acres forfeited by Readagh Coghlan as to 97} 
acres in 1641. Granted under Acts of Settle- 
ment and Explanation, 20 acres to Richard 
Quin and John Sadler, 229 acres to Sir Thomas 
Case &c co-heirs of Lord Wenman, 


P. 27. King’s County, Garrycastle Barony, 
Limanaghan Parish. 

No. 12. Castlereagh 1494 acres. 

No. W.W. - 24 acres. 

Both forfeited in 1641 by Owen McLaghlin 
and granted under Acts of Settlement and 
Explanation to Sir Thomas Cave &c, co-heirs of 
the Lord Wenman. 

In Adventurers’ Certificates Roll xxii., 
skin 56 (Dublin R.O.) appears the following : 

Certificate 15 Feb., 1667, and 19th 
Charles II of Court of Claims under Acts of 
Settlement and Explanation. 

(1) Frances Samuel widow of Richard 
Samuel Esq. 

(2) Sir Thomas Cave; Knight and Baronet, 
in right of his late wife Penelope and their 
eldest son Roger Cave Esq who is heir to his 
mother. 

(3) Sir Grevill Verney, Knight of the Bath, 
son and heir of another daughter of the said 
Thomas Lord Viscount Wenman. 

(4) Ferdinando Wenman Esq son and heir cf 
another daughter of the said Thomas Lord 
Viscount Wenman., 





Which Frances and Penelope as 2 daughters 
and co-heirs of the said Thomas Lord Viscount 
Wenman, which 4 co-heirs of the said Lord 
Viscount Wenman 10 Aug. 18 Charles II 1666 
filed their claim. 

Heard on Saturday 18 Aug. 18 Charles J] 
1666. Certificate that claimants are co-heirs of 
Thomas Lord Viscount Wenman who came an 
“ Adventurer ” for lands in Ireland and that 
on 7 May 1659 claimants, or those under whom 
they claim, were in possession of :— 

Castlereagh 149} acres and 324 acres, 

Killnagoranagh 2294 acres and 10 perches, in 
Garrycastle Barony in King’s County (Planta. 
tion Measure) and that Claimants should hold 
for ever subject to £8-6-8 yearly rent. 

_ Total 666 acres 2 roods and 26 perches English 
Statute measure, 


In ‘Reports and Schedules under Acts of 
Settlement ’ (P.R.O. Dublin) appears the fol- 
lowing: Vol. ii., No, 147: 

The Heirs of Wenman. 

Report on claim and schedule of :—Frances 
Samwell widow of Richard Samwell Esq a 
daughter and co-heir of Thomas Lord Viscount 
Wenman deceased. 

Sir Thomas Cave, Knight and Baronet, in 
right of his late wife Dame Penelope another 
daughter and co-heir of same, and Roger Cave 
eldest son of said Sir Thomas and Penelope. 

Sir Greville Verney, Knight of the Bath, son 
and heir of another of said daughters and 
co-heirs. 

Ferdinando Wenman Esq son and heir of 
another of said daughters and co-heirs. 

The claim for £600 original money adven- 
tured by said Thomas, Lord Viscount Wenman. 

Castlereagh 1494 and 32} acres 

Killnagaronagh 974 and 1524 acres 
in Garrycastle Barony in King’s County. 

Sir Thomas Wenman, 2nd Viscount, died 
25 Jan., 1664/5, aged sixty-eight, and was 
buried at Twyford. He was succeeded in the 
title by his brother, Philip Wenman, having 
died without surviving male issue. His will 
is dated 3 Dec., 1658, and proved at London 
6 Feb., 1664/5, of which the following is an 
abstract : 

In the name of God Amen I Sir Thomas 
Wenman, Knight, Lord Viscount Wenman of 
Tuam in Ireland being mindful & ...I do 
hereby devise unto my son-in-law Francis Wen- 
man Esq, Vincent Barry of Thame in the 
County of Oxford Esq, and in and for the term 
of twenty-one years, to be accounted from and 
immediately after my death and from thence- 
forth next ensuing, all my Manors Lands and 
Hereditaments whatsoever in the Counties of 
Oxford and Buckingham upon express trust 
and consideration, that by and out of the 
Rents Issues and Profits of the Premises they 
shall pay all the Debts which I shall owe at 
the time of my death and shall also pay and 
satisfy the sums and legacies following at such 
time as they are herein appointed to be paid. 
That is to say to my heother Philip Wenman 
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yearly during the said term, if he so long live, 
the sum of four thousand pounds a year to be 
paid him by half yearly payments at the Feast 
of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
and St. Michael the Archangle by even portions 
the first payment to be made at such of the 
said feasts as shall happen after my death. 
And I do further give him the sum of one 
thousand pounds to paid him the year after 
my death to enable him to pay his debts. Item 
I give to my daughter Samwell three thousand 
pounds and to my daughter Cave three thousand 
pounds and to my grandchild Elizabeth Wen- 
man daughter of my daughter Mary Wenman 
by her husband Francis Wenman Esq. one 
emand pounds. To my grandchild Grevill 
Verney Esq two hundred pounds to be paid 
him presently after my death, the same severall 
sums of money to daughter Samwell and Cave 
to be paid them by two hundred pounds apiece 
yearly till the same be raised. But if my 
debts shall in the meantime be satisfied then 
so much of their said legacies as shall be then 
behind to be paid them as soon as conveniently 
may be. And the said legacies to my said 
grandchild Elizabeth Wenman to be paid her 
at the age of eighteen years or the day of her 
marriage whichever shall first happen. Item 
I give to my two sisters Lady Penelope Dyn- 
ham and Mrs. Jane Martyn a hundred pounds 
apiece to buy them mourning to be paid them 
shortly after my death. [Then follow legacies 
to his servants John Brooke and Simon Eaton. ] 
Item my land in Wales which I purchased of 
my cousin Morgan and his wife I give unto 
my grandchild Richard Wenman and to the 
heirs of his body in case I have no issue male 
of my own body; and for want of such issue 
male of my own body and the body of the said 
Richard to my grandchild Ferdinando Wen- 
man and his heirs for ever. [He then devises 
£1,000 yearly to his brother Philip Wenman in 
case he outlive the said 21 years for the term 
of his life.) Item I devise all my said manors 
and hereditaments, so charged as aforesaid 
from and immediately after the expiration of 
the said term of one and twenty years hereby 
before devised, unto Ferdinando Wenman, my 
grandchild by my said daughter Mary Wenman 
by her husband Francis Wenman, and to the 
heirs males of the said Ferdinando Wenman; 
and for default of such issue to Richard Wen- 
man my grandchild brother of the said 
Ferdinando Wenman and to the heirs males of 
the body of the said Richard Wenman; and for 
default of such issue to my own right heirs for 
ever... 

And whereas upon the marriage of my 
now deceased son Richard Wenman Esq a 
term for years [sic] of part of my lands in 
Buckinghamshire was limited to Trustees upon 
trust for provision for daughters and younger 
children of said son is not extinguished and 
though my said son died without issue my will 
is that the benefit trust and equity of the said 
term shall go along with and wait upon the 
estate of the Premises as is hereby devised and 
that no other use shall be made thereof: and 
my will is that my said son [sic] Francis Wen- 








man shall have the use of my household goods 
as well at Thame Park as at Twyford until one 
of his said sons shall attain the age of one and 
twenty years and then that this said son shall 
have the same. ... 

Also I will that my lease of the Parsonage of 
Twyford and my lease of land at Sydnam and 
all my estate therein which I now have or shall 
have at the time of my death shall go on long 
with my Manors and Lands of and in Twyford, 
Charndon, Pondon, and Sydnam as it is here- 
inbefore devised and shall be b my Executors 
from time to time till my grandson Ferdinando 
Wenman or his brother Richard Wenman 
shall come to age be renewed by my executors 
or the survivors or survivor of them out of 
the profits thereof as there shall be occasion. 
{Here follow instructions to executors to sell 
the Manors of Cobcott and other my lands 
in Cobcott, Ashton Rowant, and Lewknor, 
Oxon, if necessary to pay debts.} And I do 
hereby constitute and appoint the said Francis 
Wenman and Vincent Barry the elder to be 
executors of this my last will and testament, in 
witness whereof I have set my hand and seal 
the third day of December in the year of our 
Lord 1658: 

[signed] Thomas Wenman. 

That this was published and declared to be 
the last will and testament of the said Viscount 
Wenman and that his name was thereunto set 
in his own handwriting, the fifth day of 
January 1664 in the presence of 

Ric: Lydall. 
Tho: King. 


Codicil 

I would have this that followeth added to my 
will as a codicil :— 

I give to my servant Thomas Loveday the 
house wherein he lives &.. . 

I give to Mr. Cannes my Chaplain ten pounds, 
and to my servant Richard Harper ten pounds, 
and to John Tredway the boy that is under the 
cook five pounds; and to Thomas Hughes my 
footboy five pounds, and to Mr. Wakefield, my 
son Wenman’s servant, ten pounds. And to all 
the rest of my servants food and two years 
wages more than is due to them at the time of 
my death. 


I give to my huntsman Thomas May my 
hounds, and my will is that my family shall 
be kept together at my charge for six months 
after my decease to the end that such of my 
servants as are not already settled may procure 
themselves some settlement in that time. 
{Fifty pounds apiece to Executors, twenty 
pounds to the poor of Twyford &c] My will 
is that my Executors, during their estate in 
my manors &c, and after their estate is ended 
those that shall have the inheritance &c, shall 
take care of and provide for my servant Peter 


Rutland &c. 
[Signed] Tho: Wenman. 
Signed and sealed and declared to be part 
of his will the 6th day of January 1664 in the 
presence of 
Tho: Kin 
Proved at London 6t 


—— Thomas Smith 
February 1664/5. 
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It will be noticed that Thomas, Lord Wen- 
man, the testator, does not devise his estates 
in Ireland to any particular person or per- 
sons, in fact he does not mention them at all 
in his will. These estates therefore fell to his 
four daughters and their respective heirs, who 
became entitled to them in equal shares, vide 
above extracts from ‘ The Book of Survey and 
Distribution,’ ‘‘ Adventurers’ Certificates,’’ 
and ‘ Reports and Schedules under Acts of 
Settlement.’ Other documents concerning 
subsequent transactions in regard to the Wen- 
man estates in Ireland will be quoted from 
later. 

As before mentioned, Philip Wenman suc- 
ceeded his brother, Sir Thomas Wenman, as 
3rd Viscount in 1664/5. He was born about 
1608 and until the death of his brother 
Thomas appears to have spent the greater part 
of his life in Ireland. In 1638 he succeeded 
his uncle, Sir Thomas Wenman, as Constable 
of Cork Fort, Patent dated 13 Dec., 1638 
(Patent Roll 14 Charles I, part 9, skin 7.— 
P.R.O., Dublin). This appointment he con- 
tinued to hold until 1660, when he was re- 
lieved by Captain Peter Courthope: Privy 
Seal at Whitehall 13 Dec., 1660, Patent at 
Dublin 12 Feb., 1660/1 (Patent Roll 
13 Charles II, part 2, skin 14, No. 15.— 
P.R.O., Dublin). About 15 Jan., 1661/2, a 
petition was presented to the King by the 
captains of the old establishment in Ireland 
amongst whom Captain Philip Wenman was 
one of the signatories (Calendar of State 
Papers, P.R.O., London). The petition re- 
presents that they served the royal cause 
many years before the Rebellion, and, being 
those that first opposed it, continued in com- 
mand till 1647. When the Marquis of 
Ormond delivered up the government they lost 
their posts and were imprisoned and prose- 
cuted for their lives. They pray for restora- 
tion to their. commands. 


About the same time, January 1661/2, 
Captain Philip Wenman presents another 
petition to the King showing that he had the 
command of the Fort of Cork by patent from 
King Charles I, besides a foot company there 
which he looked on as subsistence for life. He 
was one of the first to make a stop to the 
rebellion there by raising a force of 250 men 
the day after the rebellion broke out. They 
were very serviceable, being old soldiers, and 
some of them had been under the petitioner’s 
command at Carlisle in the first Scottish 
expedition. He had a commission directed 
to him out of Scotland from the King which 
brought him in hazard of his life by the then 








prevailing party by several imprisonments, 
This ruined petitioner, since’ he is left out of 
all employment under pretence that he had 
no intention to execute those places himself, 
but by a deputy. This was never in peti- 
tioner’s thoughts. Prays for restoration or 
for the removal of such a mark of the King’s 
disfavour as is upon him. 

The following further facts regarding his 
career in the army have been obtained from 
the Printed Calendar of Ormonde MSS. pre- 
served at . Kilkenny Castle and from the 
Calendar of State Papers at the P.R.O., 
London. 

From Calendar of Ormonde MSS. 

1641. Captain Philip Wenman of Sir 
Henry Tichbourne’s Regt. (Vol. i., p. 123). 

1641. Captain Wenman’s old Company in 
Munster. (Vol. i., p. 125). 

1642. Captain Philip Wenman, of Sir 
Henry Tichbourne’s Regt. at Drogheda 
(Vol. i., p. 130). 

1642. Captain Wenman, of Lord Esmonde’s 
Regt. (Vol. i., 135). 

From Calendar of State Papers. 

1642, March 28. Order of the Lords Jus- 
tices and Council for the payment of various 
officers, among whom the captains, including 
Captain Philip Wenman, are to receive £10 
each. 

1649. In a list of ‘‘ names of such as have 
desired commands in Ireland’’ occurs the 
name of Philip Wenman. 

As appears from the will of his uncle, Sir 
Thomas Wenman, Knt., which was proved at 
Dublin 1637 (see abstract above), Philip Wen- 
man inherited the manor of Ballintogher and 
lands in Sligo on the death of Sir Thomas's 
widow, Margaret, Lady Aungier. The follow- 
ing transactions in respect to this manor re 
veal the fact that it was leased by him to 
a certain Charles Wenman, to whom I will 
refer again further on: 

From Recovery Index (R.0. Dublin) 
Hilary Term 22 and 23 Charles II (1671) 
No. 53. Sligo, No. 54 Leitrim 
John Tasburgh, Demandant, v. Charles Wen- 
man, tenant; Recovery by Philip Viscount 
Wenman as to lands of Ballintogher at 

Dromcoragh, &c, &c. 
Trinity Term, 32 Charles II (1680) 
No, 28. Sligo and Leitrim. ‘ 

Thomas Taylor, Demandant, v. John Leslie, 
tenant; Recovery by Philip Viscount Wenmat 
as to lands of Ballintogher at Dromcoragh, 
&e, &c. [The same list of 28 lands as in pre 
vious “‘ Recovery.”’] 

Common Pleas Judgment Roll (R.O. Dublin). 
Hilary Term 1671. Skin 53. Recovery. 
Co’s Sligo and Leitrim. 
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John Tasburgh of Flixton, Co Suffolk, Gent. | 
v. Charles Wenman of Dublin City, Gent. 

For Manor of Ballintogher, lands of Ballin- 
togher at Dromecoragh, &c, &c [list of lands as 
before]... with Courts Baron in Ballintogher 
in Co’s Leitrim and Sligo, and said Charles 
Wenman calls to warrant him Philip, Viscount 
Wenman of Tuam, 
Common Pleas Fines (R.O. Dublin). 
Trinity Term 32 Charles II (1680) 
No. 42. Co, Leitrim. 

John Leslie Dr.D. and Peter Beaghan Esq. v. 
Philip Wenman, Viscount Wenman of Tuam, 
and Baron Wenman of Kilmainham, and Wil- 
liam Croftes Esq and his wife Mary. [Philip, 
Lord Wenman’s only surviving child Mary 
married William Croft of Croft Castle, Co. 
Hereford. ] : 

For Manor of Ballintogher and premises in 
Ballintogher at Dromecoragh, &c, &c [list of 
lands as before}. 

Consideration—1 sparrowhawk, 
Common Pleas Fines (R.O. Dublin) 
Trinity Term, 32 Charles IT (1680) 

No. 45. Co. Sligo. 

John Leslie Dr.D. and Beaghan Esq v. Philip 
Wenman, Viscount Wenman of Tuam and 
Baron of Kilmainham, and William Croftes 
and Mary his wife, by which Philip, William, 
and Mary for one sparrowhawk convey to 
leslie and Beaghan (as trustees) the Manor of 
Ballintogher and land in Ballintogher at 
Dromeoragh, &c [list of lands as before]. 

It should be noted that the manor of Bal- 
lintogher lay in adjacent parts of Cos. 
leitrim and Sligo. At p. 183, Vol. ii., of 
Wood Martin’s ‘ History of Sligo,’ is a full 
survey of Ballintogher Lordship in Killery 
Parish in Terrerail Barony in Co. Sligo, 
about 1635, taken from the copy of Stafford’s 
Survey in Hackin MSS. in British Museum. 
It had been bought by Sir Thomas Wenman 
from Lord Traffe, whose father had obtained 
letters Patent from King James I. The 
Book of Survey and Distribution returns it 
as owned by the heirs of Sir Thomas Wen- 
man, 

Philip, 3rd Viscount Wenman, died on 
% April, 1686, aged seventy-eight, having 
previously procured new entail of honours on 
his next heir male, Sir Richard Wenman of 
Carswell, Bart., who was the only surviving 
son of Sir Francis Wenman of Carswell, Bart. 
(previously mentioned) by his first wife, 
Mary, 5th daughter of Thomas, 2nd Viscount 
Wenman, and niece of Philip, 3rd Viscount 
Wenman. She died 13 Nov., 1657, in the 
twenty-fourth year of her age, according to a 
mural tablet in Witney church. Sir Francis 

man married secondly Elizabeth, 





daughter of Edward Fettiplace of Swinbrooke, 
Oxon, by whom he had two sons (Philip and | 


Lorenzo) and three daughters. The elder, 
Philip Wenman, was baptized at Witney 
20 Dec., 1669, and died unmarried in 1728 at 
Ramsbury, Wilts. His will is dated 6 Feb., 
1692/3, and proved 5 Feb., 1728/9 (P.C.C. 
61 Abbott). The other son, Lorenzo, died in 
infancy. Sir Francis Wenman died 2 Sept., 
1680, and was buried at Witney. His will is 
dated 23 July, 1680, and proved 4 Oct., 1680 
(P.C.C. 336 Bath). In it, after leaving 
legacies to his daughters and son Philip, he 
leaves the residue to his eldest son and heir, 
Sir Richard Wenman, who succeeded him in 
the baronetcy, and his mother’s uncle, Philip, 
3rd Viscount Wenman, as 4th Viscount by 
new entail. The titles continued for three 
more generations, but finally expired with his 
great-grandson, Sir Philip Wenman, 7th 


Viscount. 
H. R. E. Rupxrn. 
(To be concluded) 
IGARETTES: VIRGINIAN.—The fol- 


lowing is taken from an evening news- 
paper, issued early in October. A certain 
person, a Trinity House pilot, died at the 
age of eighty-six. 


He claimed to be one of the first Englishmen 
to smoke a cigarette, and said that more than 
60 years ago Greek and Italian sailors con- 
sidered it a privilege to roll and light cigarettes 
for the pilots. The first Virganian cigarettes 
were not imported until 42 years ago. 


Feeling certain that Virginian cigarettes 
were smoked in England sometime before 
forty-two years ago, I wrote to an old friend 
of mine, and sent him the newspaper cutting. 

He replied, on 13 Oct. : 


Your newspaper cutting, which I now return, 
is interesting. I think you are right describing 
the statement as “ rubbish.” My career in the 
tobacco trade commenced 60 years ago (Nov. 
1880) in the Cigar and Cigarette Dept. of 
W. D. & H. O. W. 

Within a very few years of that time, I re- 
member “ Richmond Gem” cigarettes [manu- 
factured by Allen & Ginter, Richmond, 
Virginia] being on the market; certainly some 
years before I started to travel, which was in 
1890. In those early days there were no legal 
restrictions as to description of country of 
manufacture; cheapest cigars were branded 
and labelled “ Habana,” and although I cannot 
call to mind any British made cigarettes bear- 
ing word “ Virginia ” as place of manufacture, 
there may have been some such. You will, of 
course understand the difference between 
“made in Virginia” and “ made from Vir- 
ginia leaf. Cf, ‘‘ Richmond Gem ” and “ Three 
Castles.” The claim to be one of first Britons - 
to smoke cigarettes over a period of over 60 
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years is ambiguous if not ridiculous. Sixty 
years ago there was quite a respectable trade in 
cigarettes. ...I have never come across the 
word “ Virganian ” before. 

When a schoolboy, in 1875-6, and we had a 
day’s holiday, with others, I frequently went 
to Stratford-upon-Avon—not far away—by 
train, and spent the day on the river. We 
smoked a cigarette which, as far as I can 
remember, had an outer covering, perhaps of 
cigar leaf, and they were long and harmless 
in effect. 

I have been unable to see various informa- 
tion re cigarettes which appeared in 
‘N. and Q.,’ as I do not possess a complete 
set of the volumes and indexes. I have, ee 
ever, noted in my Ninth Series Index, ix., 
308; x. 11 ‘ Cigarette-Smoking, its introduc- 
tion into England”’; this likely gives 
important information. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


EVON REFERENCES.—Readers, who 
have consulted the collection of Devon 
references, which was in progress at Teign- 
mouth for many years, may be interested to 
know that the compiler has retired from the 
work. The authorities at Exeter City Lib- 
rary have been kind enough to undertake the 
care of the collection, which will be available 
there for searchers. There are one million 
and more slips (5 x Sins.) with, in additicn, 
some twenty thousand guide-cards. The 
whole is contained in 424 drawer-boxes 
arranged in three sections as _ follows: 
Numbers 1 to 300 for Devon Persons, 
numbers 301 to 400 for Devon Places, and 
numbers 401 to 424 for Devon Subjects. 


avi. 


DMOND HALLEY IN CHANCERY 
PROCEEDINGS.—It will be remembered 
that the astronomer’s father, Edmond Halley, 
senior, salter, died under tragic circum- 
stances, circa March-April, 1684, without a 
will, and that his son, in order to defend his 
atrimony, found it necessary to engage in 
fitigation with his step-mother, Joane, who 
had married one Robert Cleeter, 2 June, 1685 ; 
(clxxvi. 142). Of the resultant suits and 
counter-suits, many notes were sent to me by 
my late friend, Mr. Ralph Jermy Beevor, 
MA. (Cantab.), who died at Norwich, 1 Nov., 
1937, For many years (1902-1937) Mr. Beevor 
took a special interest in the study of 
material, printed and unprinted, relating to 
Halley and the Halley family, Concerning 
the Chancery Proceedings mentioned above, 
the principal citations appears to be as 








nn 


follows : 

1693: ‘ Young versus Halley’; (see ‘N. 
and Q.’ clxvi. 75, and also the Magazine of 
History, iii. 368: New York, 1906), 

1694: 9 Nov.: ‘ Cleeter vs. Halley’ (C, 7, 
60/53); (see ‘N. and Q.’ clxvi, 75, and algo 
the Genealogical Monthly, vol, i, no, 5, p, 108; 
London, October, 1929). 

1694: ‘Halley vs, Cleator’; Collins, 301, 
2nd; (see ‘N. and Q.,’ clxvi. 75. 

The papers relating to the above proceed- 
ings are quite voluminous. In Chancery Pro 
ceedings, Hamilton, Bundle 181, No. 99, 
‘Halley vs. Cleator,’ there is a reference to one 
Joseph Chomatt (? Thomas), whose wife is de- 
scribed as having been a relative of the astro- 
nomer’s late father. Commenting on this, Mr, 
Beevor, in a letter to me, expressed opinion 
that this Joseph (of whatever surname) may 
have married a Cawthorne or one of the 
Mewees’ relations, adding ‘‘ but it is possible 
that he may guide us to a new era of Halley 
kinships.’’ I have never been able to follow 
this clue any further. 

Aside from the above proceedings concern- 
ing the senior Edmond Halley’s estate, the 
astronomer was a party to an indenture, 
dated 21 April, 1694, pertaining to some land 
situated at the corner of Mincing Lane and 
Fenchurch Street, London, which had been 
inherited by his first cousin Francis Halley 
(b. c. 1673). That document, or an official 
copy of it, is in the Close Rolls, vol. liii, in 
Round-room, P.R.O, See the Magazine of 
History, iii. 176 (New York, March, 1906), 
The land last mentioned is owned now by the 
Cloth-workers’ Company, of which the Clerk, 
Major Walter F. Pothecary, D.C.M., very 
kindly permitted me in 1936 to examine 4 
portion of the abstract of title, Amongst 
other papers was a certificate of the burial 
of one Mary Ward, of Black Wall, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan, Stepney, who was 
buried at Poplar, ‘‘ in the said parish,” 41 
July, 1730 (cf. ‘N, and Q.’ 11 S., i. 66; iv. 
389), 


EB. F, MacPre. 


NAMES CURIOUSLY APT. — To-day's 
newspapers announce that the ‘‘ Amps 
(Auxiliary Military Pioneer Corps), who are 
clearing London of its débris, have been put 
under the command of Major-General Amps, 
who lost a foot at the Somme in the last war, 
and that the ‘‘ Director General of the Gov 
ernment House Coal Distribution (Emer 
gency) Scheme ”’ (what a title !) is now Mr. 


H. W. Cole. Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HRISTIAN NAMES.—Minnie: This is 
sometimes stated to be a _pet-form of 
Mary, sometimes of Margaret. It is not now 
much used, and I do not personally know 
anyone so called. Can any reader give any 
information ? 

Monica: I have found no example of this 
in England earlier than 1789, and should be 
glad to know of any. 

Myfanay: Is the etymology of this Welsh 
name known ? 

Shirley: Can anyone throw any light on 
the origin of the use of Shirley as a girl’s 
name? The first example I have noted is 
Shirley Keeldar, the heroine of Charlotte 
Bronté’s novel ‘Shirley’; there is no indi- 
cation that it is there a family name, but as 
Shirley was an only child and an heiress, it 
may be presumed that her name was a sur- 
name used as a Christian name. The recent 
flood of little Shirleys is, of course, due to the 
popularity of Shirley Temple. Shirley has 
for some time been a common Christian name 
in the Southern States of the U.S.A., and I 
should be glad of an explanation of this. 

Percy: The use of this ancient and famous 
surname as a Christian name seems to date 
only from the end of the eighteenth century. 
I have found nothing earlier than the poet, 
Percy Bysshe Shelley (b. 1792). Can anyone 
account for the name’s having been bestowed 
onhim ? Was there any connection with the 
Percy family ? 








E. G. W. 


E DERRIMAN FAMILY.—TI shall be 

obliged if any reader can let me have 
information with regard to the derivation of 
the surname Derriman, and any information 
concerning the family, prior to the last cen- 
tury, I have traced the branch in which I am 
interested to the marriage at Plymouth in 
1783 of James Derriman with Sarah Squier. 
This James Derriman was a stone-mason ; his 
son, however, became an officer in the Navy, 
and his grandson, Admiral 8S. H. Derriman, 
C.B., was a member of Lord Raglan’s staff 
during the Crimean War. I believe the 
family is of farming stock, but I have not 

able to trace a connection with any other 
branch still extant, though there are many 
who bear the name in the West of England. 
Early in the nineteenth century, Lieutenant 
(as he afterwards became) James Derri- 
man (ii) married one Sarah Prynne Harris, 
a member of a family which, I am told, was 


| then well-known as naval bankers. I shall be 





grateful for any information about this 
Harris family (presumably of Plymouth) and 
of their armorial bearings. 


J. P. Derriman. 
37, Stockbridge Road,. Winchester. 


T. EDMUND RICH: STATUES AND 
MEMORIALS.—Could any reader tell 
me of the occurrence anywhere in carving in 
a church, in painted missal or other book of 
devotion, and in pictures of a figure of St. 
Edmund Rich ? I should be glad also to 
know of any verses about him, or mention of 
him in any poem. Are there any church dedi- 
cations in his name ? 
PEREGRINUS. 


OUSEHOLD SPINNING.—How late did 
it remain the custom for household ser- 
vants to employ spare time in spinning? I 
have found an instance in a letter of the 
second decade of the nineteenth century. Could 
anyone quote later instance ? 

What would the spinning be—of wool or 
flax ? I suppose the latter. Did the custom 
persist longer in Scotland or Ireland than 
in England ? M. U. H.R. 


OOKS ON ERRORS AND PARADOXES. 

—At p. 367 of vol. iii. of ‘ Brand’s Popu- 

lar Antiquities,’ it is stated that Laurentius 

Gubertus, physician to Henri IV of France, 

was the author of a book on ‘Popular Errors.’ 

This is all I know about it, and should like 
to have the fullest information about it. 

At p. 404 of the same volume “‘ Dr. Charl- 
ton’’ is referred to as the author of a book 
on ‘ Paradoxes.’ Please give me full inform- 
ation about this too. 

A. S. E. AcKERMANN. 


OXES TAMED AND TRAINED.—Has 
any reader by any chance come across re- 
port of foxes which have been tamed and used 
as dogs or as guards ? I believe there is some 
Irish story about the gates of a city being 
so guarded. I should be glad of a reference 
for this and also for any information tending 
to show how far foxes have, or may be, treated 
and trained in the same way as dogs are. 


L. L. 


HEMICAL REPRINTS.—Mention of these 
will be found from time to time in book- 
sellers’ catalogues. What is the process ? 
When was it introduced ? Are the results 
satisfactory ? Is a chemical reprint easily 


recognised ? IGNoraMUs. 
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EA CADDIES.—Where were these fash- 
ionable domestic articles manufactured, 
and how many years ago is it since they were 
made ? They were in universal use up to 
about sixty or seventy years ago, anterior 
to which tea was much higher in price than 
it is at the present day, and were always 
fitted with locks to prevent servants purloin- 
ing any for their own use. They were gen- 
erally made of mahogany, rosewood, walnut, 
or some other wood capable of acquiring a 
high polish and were often divided into two 
compartments, one I presume for black tea, 
the other to hold green. With the cheapen- 
ing of tea, tin canisters took their Lyrae The 
name caddy, incidentally, is derived from the 
Chinese or Malayan ‘“‘ catty,’’ meaning a 
weight of about a pound, which seems rather 

incongruous to me. 

Witt1am Harcourt-Bartu. 


EWTER TEA-POTS.—Where were tea- 
pots, besides basins, mugs and other 
articles, manufactured with this base metal, 
a mixture of lead and tin, and when did they 
cease to be made ? Some of the tea-pots were 
nicely carved and are, in consequence of their 
now increasing scarcity, increasing in value 
among collectors. The principal reason, I 
presume, why they ceased to be manufactured 
was because of their great weight and that 
the lead was considered to be somewhat 
poisonous besides. I have seen several pewter 
tea-pots in antique shops at Plymouth for 
sale fairly cheaply recently. 


Wittram Harcourt-Batu. 


RS. SAMPSON. — Who was this lady, 

whose name is mentioned by Scott quasi- 

proverbially: ‘‘ like Mrs. Sampson certainly 
very pretty ’’? E. 


OLK-LORE OF HOLLY.—I believe there 
are some folk-notions concerning prickly 
v. smooth-leaved holly and their use in decora- 
tion. Can anyone supply information ? 
Does the custom of using holly for Christ- 
mas decoration go back to the beginning of 
keeping Christmas in England ? 
C. E. H. 


““NSINETY-NINE YEARS.’’—One hears of 

leases for ninety-nine years; and I have 

read of someone being granted a reprieve for 

ninety-nine years. (a) When and why was 

this number of years chosen for certain legal 

periods ? (b) Is this number used in the same 
way in other countries besides England ? 
H. C. B. 








‘‘ T)AFFODIL FINGERS.”’—I recently gay 
this as the name of a disease. What jg 
its scientific name ? and what are its nature 
and cause ? 
A. B.C. 


“‘ QD AGLET.’’—What is the meaning of this 
word—a builder’s term, I believe? J] 
do not find it in either the Shorter or the Con- 
cise Oxford Dictionary. 
R. E, F, 


“‘(\UOTH THE WREN.” — What are the 
source and meaning of this cant phrase? 
I do not find it in Apperson’s ‘ English Pro 
verbs and Proverbial Phrases.’ 
R. 


Ne VISTA. — Who was Sir Vista? I 
believe he had some dealings, which he 
found unsatisfactory, with the Devil. 


‘“DONTIUS PILATE’S BODY-GUARD.” 

—This is the nickname of one of our 

most distinguished regiments. I will not name 

it since I am not perfectly sure which it is. 

Would anyone tell me the regiment, and the 

occasion of the bestowal of the name upon it! 
JouN Smita. 


HARLOTTE AND JANE WILLYAMS. 
—Can anyone tell me anything about 
these two ladies (? sisters) who in collabora 
tion wrote a novel called ‘ Coquetry,’ pub 
lished sometime about 1815, dealing with life 
in Cornwall? I do not find them in the 
‘D.N.B.’ Did they produce any other work! 
RHEDECYNIAN. 


IR PETER WALKER.—Can anyone give 
me particulars of the family and the 
career of this man? At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century he seems to have been an 
authority on archery and to have intended 
producing a history of the Royal Archers of 
Edinburgh. Did he ever accomplish this! 
Any particulars of him—or contemporary 

references to him—would be welcomed. 

F. R. 


UTHOR WANTED.—I shall be obliged if 
any of your readers can correct the follow 
ing and tell me who was the author :— 

“ Before thy mystic altar, heavenly truth, 
I kneel in manhood as I knelt in youth. 
Thus let me kneel, till this dull form decay 
And life’s last shade be brightened by thy ray. 
Then shall my soul, now lost in clouds below 
Soar without bound, with... glow.” 

Hua S. GLapstons. 
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EARLY ENGLISH KINGS IN DRAMA 


AND FICTION. 
(clxxix. 280). 


THERE are many works in fiction illustrat- 
ing the lives and achievements of early Eng- 
lish kings. Many of these novels, though of 
emsiderable merit, are out of print and diffi- 
cult to procure unless a lucky hazard discovers 
them in the sixpenny bookstall of a second- 
hand bookseller. Besides ‘Harold’ of 
Bulwer Lytton, I will enumerate here a few 
of the titles I have been able to trace. 

‘The Druidess,’ by Florence Gay. London. 
Ouseley. This tale depicts the struggles 
between Britons and Saxons as well as the 
lingering influence of paganism. King 
Ethelbert of Kent and his queen appear in 
this work, 

‘The Soul of a Serf,’ by J. Breckenridge 
Ellis. Boston. Lee and Laird. A story by 
an American author, the scene of which is 
laid in Britain a.p.. 616. Ethelfrith of North 
Humbria, Penda of Mercia and Edwin, the 
son of Ella, are the principal figures. 

‘King Penda’s Captain,’ by Mackenzie 
MacBride. London. Dent. The story tells 
of the exploits of a young Pict who fought 
under the banner of Penda, King of Mercia. 

‘The Star of Mercia,’ by Blanche Dev- 
ereux. London. Cape. A tale of Mercia 
wder King Offa and of his beautiful 
daughter, Ethelfrith (the Star of Mercia). 
The murder of Ethelbert, King of East 
Anglia, is described. 

“A King’s Comrade,’ by Charles Whistler. 
london. Nelson. Another story about Offa, 
King of Mercia, and Ethelbert, King of East 


Anglia, 
‘Edric the Outlaw,’ by Escott Lynn. 
London. Chambers. Relates the wander- 


ings of Egbert, subsequently King of the 
West Saxons, and of his appearance at the 
court of Charlemagne. 

‘The King’s Sons,’ by Manville Fenn. 
London. Nister. A story of King Alfred’s 
boyhood. 

‘A Lion of Wessex,’ by Tom Bevan. 
london, Partridge. Depicts the Danish 
wars in King Ethelred’s time and the 
exploits of Alfred (then Prince). 

‘The King’s Passion,’ by Amy Baker. 
London. John Long. A romance of 
Edmund, King and Martyr, with a descrip- 
tion of his death at the hands of the Danes. 








‘The Rood and the Raven,’ by Gertrude 


Hollis. This book also relates the death of 
King Edmund. 

“The Dragon of Wessex,’ by Percy 
Dearmer, London. Mowbray. King Alfred 


and Wessex between 871 and 878. 

“God Save King Alfred,’ by E. Gilliat. 
London. Macmillan. A very well-written 
and interesting account of King Alfred’s 
Danish campaigns. 

‘The Dragon and the Raven,’ by G, A. 
Henty. London. Blackie. Another tale of 
King Alfred’s reign and the struggle against 
the Danes. 

‘ Keepers of England,’ by Mary Debenham. 
New York. Whittaker. A story of King 
Alfred’s reign ending with his death. 

‘Edwy the Fair or the first chronicles of 
Aescendune,’ by A. D. Crake. London. 
Longmans. Introduces Edwy the Fair, his 
wife Elvira and St. Dunstan, and describes 
Edwy’s raid into Mercia and his defeat. 

‘ Alfgar the Dane or the second chronicle 
of Aescendune,’ by A. D. Crake. London. 
A story of Wessex illustrating the struggle 
between English and Danish Kings. It intro- 
duces Ethelred the Unready, Edmund Iron- 
side and King Canute. 

‘The Rival Heirs or the third chronicle of 
Aescendune,’ by A. D. Crake. London. Long- 
mans. This brings us to the times of Harold 
and the Norman Conquest. 

As will be seen from the above list, which 
is not complete, it is not historical romance 
that has neglected the diadem and battle-axe 
of early British monarchs. It is the stage 
for which these remote figures, obscured by 
the mists of the Dark Ages, seem to present 
little attraction. I can only recollect two 
dramas dealing with this period of English 
history. One is ‘ Knud den Store’ (Canute 
the Great) by the celebrated Danish poet 
Oehlenschlager, the pioneer of the romantic 
movement in Denmark; and the other, a play 
called ‘Harold’ by the German dramatic 
author, Ernst von Wildenbruch, a descend- 
ant, by an illegitimate union of his grand- 
mother, of Prince Louis Ferdinand of Hohen- 
zollern. This is a very fine drama but has 
little to do with historical facts. 


G. CATALANI. 


GHoTS IN GHOST-STORIES (clxxix. 260). 

—Friedrich Baron von Gagern, a 
member of the well-known patrician family, 
which has given in the past so many noted 
statesmen, generals and diplomats to the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, published in 
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1931 a book entitled: ‘ Geister, Ganger, 
Gesichte, Gewalten,’ which contains num- 
erous instances of second-sight, predictions, 
telepathy, apparitions of deceased persons to 
their relatives and friends at the moment of 
their passing, hauntings, etc. Among these 
anecdotes, which the Baron for his part con- 
siders authentic, as far as he has been able 
to verify, there is one which relates a mys- 
terious discharge from a loaded gun. 

This story is of course too long to be repro- 
duced here, but I will summarise the contents 
as briefly as possible. 

In the eighteen-sixties there lived at 
Merano in the Austrian Tyrol a certain Herr 
Wiesner, by profession an apothecary. He 
had an intimate friend in the person of a 
Major von Kempinski, of the Austrian Army, 
who was a great hunter before the Lord and 
who frequently visited Merano. In the spring 
of 1866 Major von Kempinski told Wiesner 
that he was expecting to leave shortly with 
his regiment for Italy, as that country, allied 
with Prussia, was mobilising. Before his de- 
parture von Kempinski expressed the wish to 
leave with his friend Wiesner his shot-gun, a 
very handsome and valuable weapon with 
double barrels of rose-coloured damask steel 
incrusted with gold, manufactured by the cele- 
brated gunsmith Lebeda of Prague. Should 
the Major not return from the war the weapon 
was to become the property of Herr Wiesner. 
Accordingly, Wiesner, with some reluctance, 
took charge of the gun and hung it up on the 
wall of his lumber-room, loaded, with both 
barrels stuffed with tow. 

On the early morning of 24 June, Wiesner 
and his family were startled by the loud report 
of a gunshot. They found that von Kem- 
pinski’s gun had exploded and that the 
barrels, being stuffed with tow, had burst. 
Wiesner, though much puzzled and dismayed, 
attributed the explosion to internal combus- 
tion of the cartridges, but a few days later 
learnt with amazement that on June 24 von 
Kempinski had fallen at Custozza. 


G. CATALANI. 


PIRECTORS OF THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND (clxxix. 96, 131, 147, 200).— 
157. Ricuarp Strratron was fifty-three at 
his death, according to the monument to him 
and his father in Berkhamsted church, erected 
by his youngest brother Henry. 
217. Some information about Srr Brook 
Watson will be found in 12 S. x. 
250. There is a monument to H. Davipson 
in Kingston parish church, by Ternough, 








Chantrey’s pupil. 

268. An organ was erected in memory of 
GEoRGE Wave Norman, in Bromley Common 
church, 

350.—FrepERIck Hutu Jackson. One of 
the British delegates to the Conference at the 
Hague which drafted the Uniform Bill of 
Exchange Law in 1910. Chairman of the 
Accepting Houses Committee, and of the 
National Association of Employers and 
Employed. He was a member of a Treasury 
Commission on maritime insurance in time 
of war. 

The following are taken from the Index to 
Marriages in the Gentleman’s Magazine: 

114. 16 June, 1737. ‘‘ Mr. Hunt, one of the 
Bank Directors. Mrs, Cook, of Red Lyon 
St., Clerkenwell, a widow.” 

123. Robert Thornton’s marriage to Miss 
Newby is entered in the November 17% 
number. 

137. 15 June, 1738. ‘‘ Mr. Claude Fonereau, 
Miss Bohem, dau. to Mr. Clement B, 
Director of the Bank.’’ 

145. 4 June, 1743. ‘‘ Theophilus Salway, 
Bank Director, Mrs. Cartwright, Waltham 
stow.”’ 

159. Sir Samuel Fludyer’s marriage is 
dated 2 Sept., 1758. There is a portrait of 
him by Hobday. 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 


(HE PHANTOM COACH (clxxix. 260, 
322).—There is a tradition in Lympstone 
(S. Devon) that on certain nights of the year 
‘Sir Francis Drake rides through Nutwell 
Court grounds in a coach.”’ One village gitl 
described the coach as having leather cur 
tains and no springs. It may be added that, 
although gossip intends the Elizabethan 
admiral, Nutwell Court did not come into 
possession of the Drake family until after 
1699. Perhaps ‘‘ Frankie ’’ wants to inspect 
his heirs’ bargain ! 
DapHNE DRakE. 


A phantom coach and a giant hare, of mat 
height, were said to haunt a village within 
driving distance of Moreton-in-the-Marsh, 


Gloucestershire. Unfortunately, I have for 

gotten which village it was. Perhaps some 
der may identify it. 

reader may y one 


I have in my mind the following story of 
a phantom coach and a warning ghost. x 
associate it faintly with Andrew Lang, 0 


that was so long ago that I may be quite 
wrong. 
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Looking out of a window in a solitary part 
of the Highlands on a moonlit night, a man 
saw a hearse with horses drive past, and the 
face of the driver was so distinct that it 
impressed itself on his memory. Some years 
later he was in a hotel in Paris and was 
entering a lift when he noticed the man in 
charge of it. Then he recognised with a 
sudden shock the features of the driver of 
the funeral carriage. He stepped back from 
the lift, which crashed and killed everybody 
in it. Perhaps someone may be able to give 


the story more correctly, if it has appeared ’ 


in print. SENEX. 


QURGEONS OF THE XVII CENTURY: 
CHARLES LE MAIRE (clxxix. 317).— 
Some information concerning Charles Le 
Maire might be found amongst the records 
at Barber-Surgeons’ Hall, London. In the 
charter granted to the Barber-Surgeons’ Com- 
pany by Charles I in 1629, it was ordained 
that ‘‘no person exercising the art of Sur- 
gery... should go out... in the quality 
of a Surgeon for any ship without the appro- 
bation and allowance of the said Company.” 
By virtue of this authority the Barber- 
Surgeons’ Company during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was functioning as 
the Director-General of Medical Services to 
the Navy, and men who applied to the 
Admiralty for a warrant as a ship’s surgeon 
or surgeon’s mate should first have produced 
a certificate of having been examined by the 
Company and found fit for the post. The 
procedure is well related by Smollett in 
“Roderick Random.’ A. W. Haccrs. 
Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, 
London. 
6: | }CKED INTO SHAPE”? (clxxix. 318). 
—This phrase arose from the ancient 
idea that the whelps of the bear were born 
as shapeless lumps of flesh which the mother 
with her tongue licked into shape. The belief 
1s mentioned by Aristotle, who says the same 
of the young fox, as well as by Pliny, since 
when it has become a commonplace metaphor, 
P. Ansell Robin, in his ‘ Animal Lore in 
English Literature’ (1932), p. 27, repro- 
duces from a Bestiary of the twelfth century 
amongst the manuscripts in the University 
library, Cambridge, a line drawing show- 
ing a bear in the act of licking one of three 
oviform lumps. 


Whelp’d without form, until the dam 
Has lickt it into shape and frame, 
(Butler in ‘ Hudibras’). 


A. W. Hacers. 


BLUE FLOWERS (clxxix. 29, 154, 268).— 
Mr. W. Harcourt-Batu’s remarks on 
the colours of Hydrangea hortensis in its 
native habitats, and in Devon or Cornwall, 
are indicative of climatic and soil influences 
affecting trees and plants generally. The 
distance of no more than 50 miles in China, 
Tibet or Burma may cause such variation in 
size of leaf and shade of blossom that even 
an expert may think he has found a new 
species. Only when plants (or seeds) from 
the two localities can ‘be cultivated side by 
side does their identity disclose itself. 

Whilst the blue form of H. hortensis is 
chemically induced there is a naturally blue 
Hydrangea villosa, introduced from China 
by the late J. H. Veitch, of Chelsea. It is 
a curiosity, with woolly shoots and leaves 
like a Buddleia and young fiower heads like 
a Viburnum, both of which were also found 
in China. The centre of the flower head 
is formed of a masse of small blue florets 
(fertile), surrounded by several rows of 
larger pinkish blossoms (sterile), resembling 
those of H, hortensis, 

Mr. Harcourt-Batn’s remarks raise once 
more the puzzling definitions of colour by 
referring to H. hortensis as ‘‘ mauve.’’ Some 
people say the common Periwinkle (Vinca 
major and V. minor of gardens) flowers are 
mauve; others would call them blue. 


G. M. 


“AS BLACK AS NEWGATE’S 

KNOCKER ”’ (clxxix. 293, 341).—The 
reference is probably not to Newgate prison, 
where felons were incarcerated after convic- 
tion, but to the turreted Newgate, part of the 
City Wall that spanned Newgate Street, 
slightly east of Giltspur Street and the Old 
Bailey. Burned down in 1666, it was rebuilt 
in 1672, and demolished in 1777 as an obstruc- 
tion to the traffic. A commemorative tablet 
marks the site. Hither persons committed 
for trial by Justices of the Peace would be 
conducted, accompanied by the military 
guard from Somerset House if favourites of 
the rabble. Here a stream of Old Bailey 
solicitors, proposed witnesses (with or with- 
out a straw in their shoes) and begrimed rela- 
tives would congregate to aid prisoners in pre- 
paring their defences. Visits after convic- 
tion were probably strictly limited. 


J. Paut pe Castro. 


HELICON (clxxix, 26). — I intrude in 
matters classical with trepidation. 





Although Dryden (and many others, as 
‘ Hipernicus demonstrates) went wrong in 
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picturing Helicon as a spring, Dryden’s| I don’t know what the song was all abou} P 
cousin, Jonathan Swift, appears to have | but these lines seem to suggest that Jing 
known better. In ‘A Tale of a Tub,’ section Crow was an active, alert person, both of 
iii., 1704, he wrote: which qualities are essential for the 

Diodorus ventures no farther than to say | ‘‘ spotters’’ to possess. Whether the charac { 
that in the mountain of Helicon there grows a | ter originated with this old song, which} . 
certain weed which bears a flower of so damned | would be about 100 years old, or whether if 2 
a scent as to poison those who offer to smell | wag based on some real or legendary figure re 
it. Lucretius (Liber 6) gives exactly the same} o¢ an earlier date some other reader may 


relation. be able to sa 

As Swift is epitomising classical writers, Vi H. G. L. K 
it was easier for him no doubt to go right we can x 
Bless OPE, “THE GREEN MAN”? (elxxix, 


Fielding was well versed in Swift’s writ- 295).—Miss Joan Penelope Cope, in her} re 
ings: his first attempt in literature, ‘The | book, ‘ Bramshill’ (Constable, 1938), quotes} co 
Masquerade, a Poem,’ 1728, purported to be the following from the Globe, 8 Oct., 1806: th 
from the pen of Lemuel Gulliver—a sixpenny | Among the personages who lately attracteif in 
pamphlet, a copy of which, on 30 Aug., 1938, double notice at Brighton was an original ...f qu 


. bg : generally known by the appellation of the 
fetched £145—but, alas, in his ‘ Advice to the Green Man. He dressed in green pantales 


Nymphs of New Sarum,’ 1730, he wrote : green waistcoat, green frock, green cravat, anf © 
Each Sarum ditch like Helicon shall flow, that his ears, whiskers, eyebrows were pov- ab 
And Harnum Hill, like high Parnassus, glow. ye = his ape agen .. . the reflection . 

‘ nee . | of his clothes was also green. 
Did Fielding sacrifice accuracy to the exi-| fo ate nothing but greens, fruits and if 


gencies of rhythm, or was it, as Dr. Johnson vegetables; had his rooms painted green, fur-§ 4; 
exclaimed on a memorable occasion, ‘‘ Ignor- | nished with green sofa, green chairs, green 


ance, pure Ignorance ’”’? tables, green bed, and green curtains. His gig, 
his livery, his portmanteau, his gloves and his 

J. Paut pe Castro. whip were all green. y 
With a green silk handkerchief in his hand, 

f DUMPLE ” (clxxix. 296).—V. Clan. | and a large watch-chain with green seals§ lit 


To crumple, crush by folding up. He fastened to the green buttons of his greeng 
was a little man, dumpled up together, Scott waistcoat, he paraded every day on the Steine. 
Dia (17 fog 1827), in Lockhart’s Life On the 25 October ... this gentleman leaped 

ry rc ey ; é ‘ from the window of his lodging on the South 

(ed. 1845), 654). ‘The English Dialect Dic- | Parade into the street, ran... to the vergg Al 

tionary,’ Joseph Wright, 1900. of the cliff nearly opposite, and threw himselff in 
P 

A. RB. Baviz over the precipice to the beach below. yA 

+ ie REESE. Several persons immediately ran to his 


. : , ‘ assistance, and carried him bleeding at the 
This rare word means ‘‘ To make, or cook, mouth and ears, back to his lodgings. The . 


like adumpling.”’ It is found in Massinger’s | height of the cliff from whence he precipitated 

‘ New Way to Pay Old Debts’ (1625) thus: himself is about 20 feet perpendicular. PPro 
Greedy—Without order for the dumpling? | the general demeanour of the gentleman it sf m; 
Over—Let it be dumpled which way thou wilt. | Supposed he is insane. His name, we under 

ao ie . . | stand, is Henry Cope, and that he is related to 4, 

In 1827 under date 17 Jan. it occurs in Sir | some highly distinguished families. 

W. Scott’s ‘Diary’ (Lockhart) thus: “He| Miss Cope in her book gives a sketch from 

was a little man, dumpled up together, and | a contemporary print of the Green Man. She go 


‘ 


so ill made as to seem almost deformed.”’ In |} also relates an interestin hi ; | 
. tee a . g psychic experienc 

1868 Robert Browning used it in ‘The Ring | of hers in connection with this Henry Cope, Br 

and the Book’ viii. 65: a member of her family. : 

Let law come dimple Cinoncino’s check J. P. DERRIMAN. Al 


And Latin dumple Cinarello’s chin. 














‘ TJOMER-A-LA-MODE’ (clxxix. 29)-B | 

a. CORNED. This work, published in 1664, is some me 

“TIM CROW” AS A ‘“ SPOTTER” | times attributed to James Scudamore, son off ple 
(clxxix. 295).—I remember that my | the 1st, and father of the 2nd, Viscount 
grandfather used to be fond of repeating on | Scudamore. Actually, it was by his kins an 
occasions an old song, two lines of which ran: me Far vom — - Christ o- = 
Wheel about, and turn about, and do just so; | Oxford (son of John Scudamore, 0 7 . 
And every time you wheel about, om Jim | church, 1603-1669), who was drowned on r ba 
Crow. July, 1666. No doubt the “second part, § | 
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published in 1861, was an anonymous 
imitation, ta 
THE ITALIAN IRON (clxxix, 295).—This 
is defined in ‘ O.E.D.’ as ‘‘ A cylindrical 
iron with rounded end, made hollow for the 
reception of the cylindrical heater, used for 
fluting or crimping lace, frills, etc.’’ 
E. G. W. 


s pocket GLASS ” (clxxix. 209, 267).— 

Since posting my reply (at the last 
reference) I have found an old English 
copperplate engraving, by J. Mynde, entitled 
the ‘Dutch spying-glass, applied to astronomy 
in ye yeare 1609.’ ‘This ante-dates the earliest 
quotations in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 

The scene depicts a robed Astronomer, 
seated in open air at night, surrounded by 
about sixteen other men, some holding 
torches. In the centre of the group is a large 
glass mirror, reflecting the starlit sky above. 
The mirror appears to be shaped like a large 
dinner-plate. 

Wm, JAaGGARD. 


ANKEE PRIVATEERS (clxxix. 280).— 
Careful perusal of the following Privateer 
literature should reveal the information 
sought. Many of the vessels of that nature, 
from the seventeenth to the nineteenth 
century, were British, cruising around the 
American and African coasts. After U.S.A. 
independence was announced, in 1776, 
Americans imitated the British practice. 
Brown (R S.): ‘Liverpool Ships in the 
18th Century.’ With 14 plates. Univ. Press, 
Liverpool. Roy. 8°. 
Collingwood (Henry): ‘Log of a Privateers- 
man.’ Illustrated. Blackie, 1896. Cr. 8°. 
Esquemeling (John): ‘ Buccaneers 
America.’ Illustrated. Allen, 1911. 4°. 
Esquemeling (John): ‘Broadway Trans- 
lations.’ Illustrated. Routledge (c., 1910). 


of 


Johnson (Captain C.): ‘History of the 
Buccaniers of America.’ 1741. 

Kipling (Rudyard): ‘ Letters of Marque.’ 
Allahabad . . . 1891. 8°. 

Marryat (Captain F.): ‘The Privateers- 
man.’ Ed. by Johnson. With coloured 
Plates. Dent, 1897. Cr. 8°. 

Powell (J. W. D.): ‘Bristol Privateers 
and Ships of War.’ Illustrated. Arrow- 
smith, 4°, 

Roche (James J.): ‘ Story of the Fili- 
busters,’ Illustrated, Unwin, 1891, 8°, 

Rogers (Woodes): ‘Life in a Privateer, 





temp. Q. Anne.’ Chapman, 1893. Cr. 8°, 

Shsienae (Captain George): ‘ Privateer’s 
Voyage Round the World.’ Ed, by Lawrence, 
Cape, 1930, Cr, 8°, 

“Waters ’’ (pseud.): ‘ Privateer Captain.’ 
Ward and Lock, 1886, Cr. 8°. 

Williams (Gomer): ‘ History of Liverpool 
Privateers and Letters of Marque: Account 
of the Liverpool Slave Trade.’ Illustrated. 
Heinemann, 1897. 8°, 

Wm. Jacearp. 


“\WESOPOTAMIA” AS A LONDON 

PLACE-NAME (clxxix. 279). — It 
seems more than likely that Edmund Yates 
borrowed this scriptural name to designate 
Tottenham Court Road and district. In that 
street, on the west side, stood the Tabernacle 
of George Whitefield (1714-70), whose elo- 
quence drew crowded congregations. One old 
lady was known to attend just to hear him 
pronounce Mesopotamia. This famous chapel 
was rebuilt in 1899. 

Coram Street still exists in the same local- 
ity (W.C.1), named after Capt. Thomas 
Coram (1668-1751), philanthropist, ship- 
builder in U.S.A., trustee of Georgia, and 
founder of the Foundling Hospital, for 
which he obtained a charter in 1739. 


Wm. Jaccarp. 


HE ISLE OF EIGG AND THE 
MacLEODS (clxxix. 261).—The merciless 
act of MacLeod, by which the entire popula- 
tion of an island was cut off at once, is 
described by Mr. Skene (‘ History of the 
Highlands,’ vol. ii, p. 277), and is shortly 
thus : 
Towards the close of the sixteenth century 
a small number of MacLeods accidentally 
landed on the island of Eigg and were hos- 
a received by the inhabitants. Offering, 
owever, some incivilities to the young women 
of the island they were, by the male relatives 
of the latter, bound hand and foot, thrown 
into a boat and sent adrift. Being met and 
rescued by a party of their own clansmen, they 
were brought to Dunvegan, the residence of 
their chief, to whom they told their story. 
Instantly manning his galleys, MacLeod 
hastened to Eigg. On descrying his approach, 
the islanders, with their wives and children, 
to the number of 200 persons, took refuge in 
a large cave situated in a retired and secret 
place. Here for two days they remained un- 
discovered, but having unfortunately sent out 
a scout to see if the MacLeods were gone, their 
retreat was detected, but they refused to 
surrender. A stream of water fell over the 
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entrance to the cave and partly concealed it. | 
This MacLeod caused to be turned from its 
course, and then ordered all the wood and 
other combustibles which could be found to be 
piled up around the mouth of the cave and 
set fire to, when all within were suffocated. 
(See also the MacLeod genealogy in Ander- 
son’s ‘ The Scottish Nation.’) 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


NGLO-SCOTTISH ANCESTRY (clxxix. 
136, 231, 250).—I desire to thank Mr. 
P. J. Fynmore and Miss M. H. Dopps for 
giving me the names of Gospatrick’s brothers, 
Robert, Uchtred and Maldred. It would he 
interesting to know whether Robert and 
Uchtred married, and if so, what issue they 
had. 

Was Maldred the grandfather of Henry, 
Lord Nevill, Chamberlain to Henry II? 

I have a very full account of the descen- 
dants of Gospatric, 1st Earl of Dunbar and 
Earl of Northumberland, based principally 
on the Scrabster charters—thanks to Mr. 
Raymonp P. Bertuon, of Selsey, who has 
made a close study of the Dunbar family. 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 


THE CAPSTAN LATHE (clxxix. 279, 
323). — The term “ capstan lathe’’ is 

used of a lathe which has a tool-holder de- 
signed on the principle of a capstan. The 
tool-holder consists of a cylindrical casting 
which revolves on a central pivot. In the 
body of the cylindrical casting are some six 
to eight recesses, arranged radially. In each 
of these recesses a tool is capable of being 
fixed. When the tools are in position the 
apparatus resembles a miniature capstan ; the 
cylindrical casting can be compared to the 
body of the capstan and the radially placed 
tools to its spokes. 

The lathe itself is of the usual horizontal 
type. 
ai J. GRANGER. 
QTROKE ENGRAVING (clxxix. 296).—A 
line engraving, ‘ N.E.D.’—‘‘ 1793, Thom- 
son in Burns’ Wks. (1800) iv. 33. We intend 
presenting the subscribers with two beautiful 
stroke engravings.”’ 

A. R. Baytey. 


THE OLDEST BOOK IN THE WORLD 





(clxxix. 9, 143).—Miss Wheelhouse, in 


her interesting book ‘The Physick Garden ’ | 
includes a section on ‘ Chinese Origins.’ She | 
notes that in 1000 B.c. there was some know- | 





ledge of medicine, and a literature written op 
strips of bamboo: 

At the same time, there is a large bod 
legend upon which some have built” up oan 
ture of an earlier civilisation with approximate 
dates. This tradition gives us the first God of 
Healing in Shen Nung, as well as the earliest 
herbal, which according to some authorities 
was compiled by one of the ancient Emperors, 
Chin Nong, who ruled in 2699 B.c, This herbal, 
which is said to be still in use, was largely 
devoted to poisons. ‘ 


If the date given can be accepted and the 
imperial Herbal is not yet superseded, a 
record of use for well over 4,000 years is not 
likely to be beaten. Miss Wheelhouse adds 
that no excavation has ever been attempted in 
China. That might fortify the traditional 
account of early culture. 

Ienoro, 


HE ARCTIC FAUNA AND FLORA OF 

THE HIMALAYA (clxxix, 136, 231)— 
Permit me to say that the occurrence of a 
minute species of spider at the altitude of 
22,000 ft. mentioned by your correspondent 
at the last reference does not necessarily 
prove that it is an Arctic species, as defined 
by me, any more than the like is proved by 
the appearance of Choughs at an even higher 
altitude, or of the Lammergeier Vultures, 
which I have seen circling round the precipices 
at over 20,000 ft. Only a very small pro 
portion of the Himalo-Alpine species of 
animals and plants are also Arctic, although 
there are in a few instances—in addition, 
representative species, very closely related to 
those of the Arctic, like the butterfly Oeneis 
pumilus which I have seen at an elevation 
of 18,500 ft. on these mountains, and a species 
of Arenaria among the Phanerogams which 
is the highest ascending species of flowering 
plant occuring in the whole world. Among 
the Mammalia that singular ungulate the 
Takin (Budoceras taricolor), which is endemic 
to this region, being found at very high alti- 
tudes in the upper belt of forest, is supposed 
by zoologists to be a near ally of the Musk Ox 
of the Arctic regions, and in all probability 
a remnant of the Pliocene Period. 


Witi1am Harcourt-Bats. 


‘PICKWICK’: TWO QUERIES (clxxit. 

137, 197, 302).—1. Nixon the Prophet 
has secured a place in the ‘D.N.B.’ Its 
curious, in view of his reputation, that, 
there stated, his prophecies were not pu 
lished till 1714, by Oldmixon, since "fl 
1620?” is given as his date. In the eary 
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eighteenth-century edition of ‘ Joe Miller’s 
Jests’ the advertisements include ‘‘ Nixon’s 
Cheshire. Prophecy, from Lady Cowper’s 
Correct Copy, with Authentic Particulars, 
by J. Oldmixon, frontispiece, price 6d.”’ 
These details seem to indicate the continuance 
of a popular demand which had reached a 
higher circle. I do not know who ‘“ Lady 
Cowper” was, possibly the wife of the Baron 
Cowper, who later became the first Earl. 

J. Barker, the publisher, also advertises 
“ ypwards of one Hundred Thousand Drama- 
tic Productions, from the dawn of the Histri- 
onic Art in England, to the present day, form- 
ing an Assortment which he may, without 
Hazard, pronounce matchless.”” The collec- 
tion is certainly imposing in the figures it 
mentions. Tc. ¢. 


LD YARNS (clxxix. 317).—Lucian, in 

‘ Philopseudes ’ tells of an Egyptian sage 
who made servants of broomsticks and got 
them to draw water and do other jobs. A 
companion heard and used the charm on a 
pestle, but forgot the countercharm, and soon 
found the house being flooded. He cut the 
pestle in two, but only made two water- 
carriers out of one. Cf. the Ingoldsby 
Legend, ‘A Lay of St. Dunstan.’ The sym- 
phonie from ‘L’Apprenti Sorcier,’ by Paul 
Dukas, brings in all the details of the story. 


HIBERNICUS. 


LLUSTRATIONS OF TENNYSON 

(clxxix. 258, 274).—‘‘ A cry that shivered 
to the tingling stars’? (‘ Morte d’Arthur’). 
I have just noticed Virgil’s words in the 
second Laneid, “‘ferit aurea sidera clamor.”’ 
The embellishment of a comparatively plain 
statement is highly characteristic. 


G. G. L. 


THE SNOW BUNTING (clxxix. 260). — 

Stewart Baker does not mention the Snow 
Bunting as breeding in India, though it 
probably occurs as a migrant. See ‘ Fauna 
of British India: Birds’ (1924). 


HELEN PERSHOUSE. 


REGED (clxxix. 137, 195, 236).—Since 
sending the last note I have been able 
to consult ‘ A History of the Angle-Saxons,’ 
by R. H. Hodgkin (1935) and find that his 
account is very similar to that already 
quoted. See his section on ‘ Northumbria— 
Ethelfrith,’ vol. i., pp. 194-6, Maps showing 
the conjectured position of the kingdom of 
Reged are on p. 149 and facing p. 155. 
M. H. Donps. 





__ The Library. 


Europe’s Apprenticeship. A Survey of 
Medieval Latin with Examples. By G. G. 
Coulton. (Nelson. 8s. 6d. net), 


WE believe this will prove to be one of the 
most highly valued of Dr. Coulton’s 
minor works. Probably all its lovers regret 
the relegation of Latin to the position of an 
artificial language, restricted now, in living 
use, to the service of the church and to a few 
occasions in universities. Yet a very slight 
acquaintance with the history of vernaculars 
produces the melancholy suspicion that the 
virtual disappearance of Latin was inevitable, 
and here we have the detail and the stages of 
that disappearance set out so as to turn sus- 
picion into conviction. It is probably true, 
as Dr, Coulton avers, that the average man 
can effectively and truly master only one lan- 
guage. The bi-lingual are, in general, poor 
speakers in either tongue. And, again, the 
ordinary man will never possess fully the 
language in which he does not think, nor 
think in any language but that which forms 
his customary medium of intercourse with his 
fellows. At least, this would seem to be true 
of the peoples of Western Europe, with whom 
the faculty for mastering other tongues than 
their own seems weaker than we find it, say, 
in Russia. 
The chapters of this book consist largely of 
a compilation of examples from the mediaeval 
centuries, on the one hand, of the endeavour 
to keep Latin as the undisputed language for 
official, literary and ecclesiastical use, on the 
other of the breaking in of the vernacular. 
Many humorous stories of ignorance naturally 
illustrate the struggle. It is an interesting 
point that where the vernacular derived 
directly from the Latin corruption of Latin 
showed itself more rapid and more hopeless 
than elsewhere. English Latin, therefore, 
was at times more correct in grammar and 
better in style than continental Latin. 
Another point of great interest is the relish 
for conversation in the Middle Ages—a char- 
acteristic not unconnected, one may suppose, 
with the scarcity of booke. This would lend 
force, yet again, to the rise of vernaculars, 
the more readily as customs, discoveries, 
ideas came into being for which Latin expres- 
sion was not easy to find. Dr. Coulton does 
justice (though perhaps too slightly) to Latin 
as vehicle for theological thought, and fully 
recognises the inimitable beauty of Latin 
hymns. 
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The third section of the book comprises 
examples of mediaeval Latin, printed with 
the translation beside them. They are excel- 
lently chosen—so that, while the argument of 
the first two sections tends to reconcile one 
to the loss of Latin, the third section can 
but re-awaken regret. 

The work as a whole gives us yet another 
example of Dr. Coulton’s power and skill in 
making the Middle Ages live again for the 
general reader. At the same time, this view 
of the supersession of one language—and a 
strong language—by others has some relevance 
for the problems of our own day. 


Milton and His Modern Critics. By Logan 
Pearsall Smith. (Oxford University Press. 
3s, 6d. net). 


E have much enjoyed Mr. Pearsall 

Smith’s essay. It is frankly a defence 
of Milton, or perhaps rather of the theory 
of poetry which leads to admiration of Mil- 
ton. Students should welcome especially this 
statement in a few pages of the counter- 
theory. The counter-theory represents, we 
believe, a transitional mode of criticism based 
on modern psychology as yet—we mean by the 
general public non-expert — imperfectly 
digested or worked into a final satisfactory 
foundation. One wonders what are the sub- 
conscious impulses governing it, and may per- 
haps pardon oneself for suspecting that they 
would prove at least as difficult to disengage 
and avow as any of the subconscious impulses 
imputed to Milton. 

At any rate, one can see that poetry means 
not exactly the same thing in the mouth of 
the modern critic as it does in that of the 
critic according to tradition. Mr. Eliot 
makes Milton’s devotion to music a “ serious 
charge’’; we should say that an analogous 
charge lies against modern poetry: if not 
exactly a personal devotion yet a readiness 
to assimilate itself to contemporary painting. 
Here comes in the blessed word ‘stark,’ 
which in that parlance seems to mean direct 
re-presentation of perceptions of the senses 
with nothing intervening, whether from intel- 
lect or spirit. The eye, inevitably, is the 
sense mainly concerned: whence the new and 
closer rapprochement between poetry and 
painting. But to give ‘‘starkness’’ pre- 
dominance is to renounce, virtually, what has 
hitherto been un? wstood—though never yet 
successfully defined—as poetry, and also as 
art. Mr. Pearsall Smith sets out the justifi- 
cation of the traditional conception of poetry 





—and especially the significance for it of 
knowledge and sensitive use of words—y 
effectively. We particularly liked his rebup 
ting the futile objections to Milton’s syntax 
and use of inversion. He recognizes that Mik 
ton’s personality—so far from amiable—and 
his Puritanism—now more than ever looked 
at askance—have been factors in determini 
hostility. Critics are apt to forget, what 
certainly know, that puritanism, in its strict 
sense, is not an affair only of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries: it is a reaction 
constantly and everywhere recurring. ‘‘ Stark 
ness’’ itself may be considered a form of 
puritanism without the inclusion of morals, 
The general purport of this study is to show 
that what Milton gives us with such um 
wonted splendour, and what the modern eritie 
is busy with striving to eliminate, is a fun 
damental activity of the human spirit, one 
of the elements in its gift of creativeness, We 
share the conviction that the modern estimate 
of Milton has no long life before it. 


Tue Oxford University Press have recently 
issued, in their Oxford Bookshelf series, Mr, 
K. A. R. Sugden’s ‘ Short History of the 
Bronté Family’ (1929: 2s. 6d.) This is 
pretty well calculated to serve its purpose 
of countering fanciful theories by the setting 
out in order of details and events in the 
career of the Bronté family, using most 
of the information now available, and guns 
it in due proportion. It is hardly a distin 
guished book, but is a useful one. ; 
Another member of the series is 
George Young’s ‘Poor Fred, the Peoples 
Prince’ (1937: 5s. net). This is a re-inter 
pretation of ‘‘ Poor Fred’s’’ life largely im 
the new light thrown on it by the publication 
of F mont’s Diaries. | Whether one — 
with it altogether or not, it is a work of the 
highest interest. The same may be said of the 
vigorous and suggestive Introduction on 
true function of the Crown in British 
tics. A minor matter: we notice that the 
author commits himself to the statement that 
Horace Walpole, “ though officially the 
of Sir Robert, was notoriously the son @ 
Hervey’s brother, Carr,’’ an opinion in wit 
all the best authorities on Horace Walpole 
will certainly not be found supporting him. 


CoRRIGENDUM. | | 
At ante p. 312, col. 2, par. beginning Ne 
the tendency ”, for “explosive passage 
Reformation ...’” read explosive passage 
‘In Reformation...’ f 
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